THE SOVEREIGN AND THE DEPARTMENTS

reminded Lord Russell of the rule that no drafts should be sent without
the Queen's having first seen them.1 Later complaints are numerous.2
Even in 1924 George V said that all important Foreign Office despatches
were submitted to him before being sent.3

These rules are for practicable purposes obsolete. Life moves more
quickly than it did in Victorian days, and the important Foreign Office
documents are not the despatches but the telegrams, which cannot be
submitted to the Queen before they are sent oil. The Queen is? how-
ever, much better informed than under the old practice. All important
telegrams are marked * Queen, Dominions, Cabinet' and are circulated
to the Queen and to the Cabinet, in the daily print. They are, however,
either preliminary to a Cabinet decision or consequential upon it, and
the Queen's influence can be brought to bear before the Cabinet deci-
sion. There are of course occasions when a decision has to be taken as
a matter of urgency, without a Cabinet decision, but with the sanction
of the Prime Minister or a Cabinet committee. The Queen has thus the
same opportunity for raising issues as an ordinary Cabinet minister.

Queen Victoria used to sign every commission appointing an officer,
but an Order in Council of 1862 provided that only the first commission
should be under the sign manual.4 She had previously requested the
Commander-in- Chief (whose functions are now exercised by the War
Office) to submit a descriptive list showing at a glance the purport of
documents to be signed, 'as is done with papers from other Government
offices *P In 1899 the Queen protested against decisions being taken in
relation to the Boer War without her sanction. She received no account
of the proceedings of the Defence Committee at which it had been
decided to send Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener to South Africa, and
Lord Roberts had been appointed Commander-in-Chief without her
opinion being asked. On this point Mr Balfour had no defence. When,
however, the Queen protested that she had not been consulted before
General Buller was ordered to relieve Ladysmith, Mr Balfour said that
'this represented a theory of constitutional government which I could

1  Letters of Queen Victoria^ 2nd series, I, p. 10.
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